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Giving doctors a clearer view 
of today’s canned food picture 


HE FIRST EDITION of THE CANNED 

FOOD REFERENCE MANUAL, is- 
sued in 1939, was eagerly welcomed by 
medical men. It quickly established itself 
as a convenient, authoritative source of 
valuable information on canned food and 
nutrition. 


The new edition, completely revised, 
is now being widely distributed to the 
members of the medical profession. 


This new CANNED FOOD REFER- 
ENCE MANUAL has 310 additional 
pages. It includes the latest phases of 
wartime research in food. It explains the 
most recent canning techniques and is 


It provides doctors with recent in- 
formation concerning wartime containers 
for commercially canned foods. Graphi- 
cally, it presents the canners’ position 
to the medical profession in the manner 
and in the language which these men, 
appreciate. 


Copies available to members 
of the medical profession 


If you happen to know of any doctors or 
public-health officials in your locality 
who have not received this new CAN- 
NED FOOD REFERENCE MANUAL, 
please Iect us know. We shall be glad to 
send them free copies with your com- 
pliments. 


profusely illustrated throughout. 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
na 230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If WE serve in silence 


—what’s going to happen to 
YOUR business ? 


Today, we can’t sell you nearly as many 
Del Monte Foods as we'd like. 

“KEEP QUIET, THEN,” some of the 
retailers might say. “DON’T ADVERTISE 
AT ALL!” 

We don’t look at it that way! 

Frankly, we think keeping the Del 
Monte ‘name alive through advertising 
is one of our biggest jobs — for your 
sake, as well as our own. Here’s why: 

Someday you're going to forget about 
ration stamps, short supplies, shipping 
difficulties. Someday, both of us will be 
trying to boost our sales volume again! 

That’s why we particularly ask you 
to watch for Del Monte ads this season. 
Due to paper shortages, there'll be fewer 
mailing pieces telling you about them. 

Note how we are trying to get women 
to use food more wisely (a help both to 
the country and to you) — how we are 
keeping alive Del Monte’s quality repu- 
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tation without bringing special sales 
pressure on your store right now. 

We think you'll agree this is the type 
of advertising which will build, now and 
for the future, even greater confidence 
in the famous Del Monte name. 


Watch for this Advertising 


Large size newspaper ads—one in Oc- 
tober, one in November. Each delivers 
over 22,000,000 circulation through over 
400 newspapers. 

Full color magazine pages starting in 
December, leading national magazines. 
Over 23,000,000 copies every month. 
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It started in America. It traveled 
by train—boat—plane—truck. 


It was bounced about, knocked 
around. It was even sat on for hours! 


Then, months later, it became a 
life-saving oasis for a pair of stranded 
US. fliers. 

You’ve guessed by now what it is 
—a can of drinking water! A flat can 
with a wax-sealed top and a special 
inner lining that keeps water pure 
indefinitely. Part ofa pilot’sseat pack, 
it’s opened for emergencies only. 

Perhaps you’ve also guessed why 
this precious water is packed in 
cans. Cans are sturdy. They’re proof 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


against dirt, heat, cold, light, mois- 
ture, insects. You can depend on 
cans—they deliver the goods safe! 

You’ll find the can on every front 
today. It’s guarding American boys 
... supplying our Allies... and still, 
it’s on the job here at home. 

The cans we’re making for war 
today will some day be back —better 
than ever. We’re gaining new knowl- 
edge and experience as ‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America’ at war. 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facili- 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and as- 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


SAVE TIN— 
HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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the job,” said Mr. Churchill before we got into the 

war with our armies. Now our boys, over there, 
are asking the same thing: ‘Give us the tools (arms, 
ammunition, and food) and we will finish the job.” 


Ge "ad us the tools and we will finish 


“Fight as hard here for Victory as the boys over 
there are fighting for Victory,” might be taken home 
by many in this country. And that means putting 
more behind each punch than was in the previous one 
—no semblance of a let-down, until that Victory is 
assured, with the victim on the floor, out. There ap- 
pears to be too much of the feeling that the war is 
about over, and that we can now devote our time to 
scheming out ways and means of trading after the war, 
even before peace has been established. That is fatal, 
in the opinion of the men who ought to know, the War 
Council so magnificently handling our armies and pro- 
ducing the victories on which the hopeful-thinkers base 
this feeling. There must be no let-down by anyone of 
us in our efforts to keep those boys supplied with all 
they need; on the contrary, the only way we can win 
is to so pile up these supplies, not only to replace the 
extremely heavy losses caused by and in these battles, 
but to keep months ahead of any possible demands 
caused by any number of battles that may come. Let 
our troops ever be caught short, and forced to retire 
fo: the want of needed supplies, just once, and it will 
en ‘rage our enemies, and cause the war to be pro- 
loved a full year. Figure that out in the boys whose 
bo es will be left on the fields of battle, or in the sea, 
ar if you can face that and relax one moment, you 
ar nhuman. 


sis consideration is all-important right now as our 
in stry prepares to confer with the Government on 
ne  season’s output of canned foods of all kinds. And 
dc ot be deflected or discouraged by the rumors you 
nm hear that some canners, under what they consider 
tl orments of operation, are going out of the busi- 
ni or will run only enough to meet Government 
d° .nds. We don’t believe there is a single, solitary 
© ‘hat is so lacking in patriotism, or of human sym- 
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pathy for those dying at the fronts. Certainly none of 
those who are feeling the loss of son, or brother, sister 
or relative as indicated in the rapidly growing casualty 
lists now appearing. What are the troubles and 
tribulations, the smallness or even the lack of profits 
as we might like them, compared with that? Will we 
keep them well fed, and well supplied with all they 
need? You just bet we will! And what a penalty 
awaits us if we do not! Utter loss of whatever we 
had or ever hope to have, just as happened in every 
conquered country to date. And it can happen here! 

In the face of its most difficult season the canning 
industry has done well this season, as witness the 
figures on the pea packs, and on other items. There 
was no let down, and there will be none; but just the 
reverse a greater effort than ever. Which side do you 
choose? 


THAT CONFERENCE—Just as we thought, the 
multitude of questions to solve the problem could not 
be worked out by December 5th, but it is hoped they 
will be ready early in January. So the National Can- 
ners Association tentatively sets the date for the 
Processors’ Conference early in January. The last 
week in January did not used to be too late, and there 
is no good reason why it should be this time. But that 
is and in all probability will be the latest. So January 
is the month. 


Never knew jams, jellies and preserves were so 
popular until they were frozen for one week. Best 
advertising in the world, and their popularity may be 
expected to go on and on, like the river. 


CANNED APPLE STANDARDS—Standards for 
grades of canned apples, effective November 1st, have 
just been announced by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, and are given elsewhere in this issue. 

At the same time, but under other auspices, addi- 
tional varieties of apples have been added to the “Class 
A” group which will be listed in a maximum price 
regulation, establishing the ceiling prices on processed 
apple products. Each regional division has been in- 
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formed on these additions, and those interested have 
the facts in front of them now. 


SIMPLIFICATION MOVES ON—Every week sees 
more and more simplified practices installed by OPA, 
to the relief of many, and the quieting of complaints. 
One of the most recent—October 25th—is undoubtedly 
welcomed by the distributors. It is as follows, under 
OPA T-1384: 


A simplified form for the use of wholesalers in re- 
porting their stocks and receipts of rationed processed 
foods during October was announced today by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


The major simplification is the elimination of more 
than 40 items on which reports have been called for 
in the monthly forms used in the past. In addition, 
the arrangement of all items on the form has been 
changed so that they appear in the same order as on 
the official table of point values. 


As a further aid in filling out the report (Form R- 
1310, Wholesalers’ Report of Stocks and Receipts of 
Processed Foods), OPA’s rationing department is 
sending each wholesaler a detailed list of suggestions 
outlining the ‘‘do’s and don’ts” to be followed in re- 
porting on various aspects of his ration transactions. 

Among the groups of commodities removed from 
the report form are pickles and olives, dried and de- 
hydrated soups, bulk juices, canned meats, dried fruits, 
except prunes, raisins and currents, and the “all other” 
categories of vegetables, fruits, fruit juices and vege- 
table juices. 

The rearrangement of all the items listed to conform 
to their order on the official point value table is ex- 
pected to save the wholesaler a considerable amount of 
time and at the same time to result in a more accurate 
report. 

Although many items were eliminated from the 
October report, those commodities concerning which 
data might possibly be necessary at some future time 
for rationing purposes could not be removed, OPA 
explained. 

“A constant effort is being exerted to make the 
necessary reports as simple and easy to fill out as pos- 
sible while still containing the information essential 
to a well-run rationing program,” OPA rationing offi- 
cials said. 


Further simplification has been made in Schedule A 


of the reporting form, the section summarizing the 
firm’s entire transactions during the period. 


In order to make completely clear the three whole- 
sale inventory positions possible under the rationing 
program and how wholesalers can operate under each 
one, OPA has prepared and is sending to the trade a 


set of three charts which graphically explain the 
variations. 

Chart 1 indicates how a company may operate when 
its net point inventory exceeds its maximum allowable 
inventory; Chart 2 illustrates a wholesaler’s buying 
position, if his maximum allowable is greater than 
his net point inventory; Chart 3 shows a wholesaler’s 
actual inventory in excess of his maximum allowable 
inventory. 

The October report should be mailed to the Bureau 
of the Census and postmarked no later than No- 
vember 8. 


TRUTH VS. RUMOR—“In view of the confusing 
impressions in the minds of many concerning the num- 
ber of businesses being eliminated,” says Wright Pat- 
man, Texas, Chairman Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, “I have gathered certain 
authentic facts which should clear up this situation. 
From data which has been obtained, as Chairman of 
the House Committee on Small Business, the year 1943 
shows the number of business failures has decreased 
about 68 per cent as compared with the averages for 
the previous eight years from 1935 to 1942. Distribu- 
tion is likewise showing progress.” 


This surprising picture, contrary to the beliefs of 
many, is contained in figures supplied by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., covering a period from 1894 to and in- 
cluding August, 1943, the latest available data on the 
subject of business failures. For the first eight months 
of 1943, the total failures reported by this authoritative, 
statistical agency is 2,628. On this basis for eight 
months, the total number of failures for 1943 will be 
3,888. September failures were only 124, substantially 
lower than any month this year. 


The lowest previous record of failures in 49 years 
was in 1919, when the total represented 6,451. At that 
time there naturally were less concerns in operation, 
since the population July 1, 1919, of Continental United 
States was 105,003,065, compared with 135,603,500 
January 1, 1943. 


In the first World War, beginning in the first week 
of August, 1914, and ending November 11, 1918, the 
average failures in this period was 16,253. On the 
other hand, from 1938, when the war opened in Europ:, 
to and including this year, the average business fai - 
ures will be approximately 11,136 with a 35 per cent 
increase in population, and naturally more business 
enterprise in operation. 


The greatest number of failures occurred during t!:2 
depression year of 1932, with 31,822. The decade «f 
greatest loss was from 1924 to 1933, inclusive, whi. 
the average per year was 23,980, whereas for the t: 1 
years from 1934 to 1943 (estimating failures for t'.e 
last four months of 1943 based on the first eig't 
months) the average number is 10,983. These figur s 
of Dun & Bradstreet show a decrease of about 59 pr 
cent in the last decade as compared with the previc''s 
ten years. 
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WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


KRAUT CEILINGS SET 


Nebraska, Pennsylvania Added for Wage 
Increase Adjustment—Maryland Spinach 
Excluded. 


[MPR 306, Amdt. 18, October 25, 1943] 


A method by which processors will 
establish maximum prices for canned 
and barreled sauerkraut manufactured 
from the 19483 cabbage crop for sales to 
civilians and to Government procurement 
agents was supplied October 25 by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The new method provides for increased 
costs of raw material, labor and contain- 
ers, with the result that processors’ 
maximum prices are substantially higher 
than prices prevailing between October 
1 and 15, 1941. 


Several provisions applying to wage- 
rate increases in a few States as they 
relate to certain packed food products 
are also made in the amendment. 


RAW-MATERIAL COSTS 


In the action affecting sauerkraut, 
OPA set the base pricing period from 
December 1, 1941, through March 31, 
1942, and required that each processor 
determine the weighted average of his 
selling prices in this period. That time 
was chosen because cabbage harvested in 
the fall is cut, salted and allowed to re- 
main in vats for several months in order 
to reach fermentation. From his weighted 
average selling price during the base 
period, the processor then deducts the 
amount of his weighted average raw- 
cabbage cost for cabbage of the 1941 
crop. He adds to the resultant figure 
the weighted average of the actual cost 
to him of cabbage in the 1943 crop, based 
on not less than the first 75 per cent of 
his purchase of this crop. If the actual 
cost averages more than $22 a ton, he 
mus’ use the $22 figure. 

‘o $22-a-ton actual cost figure was 
sti) ‘ated by OPA on the recommenda- 
tic’ of the War Food Administration. 
Th figure represents a $10-a-ton in- 
cre over the present $12-a-ton WFA 
sur rt price for cabbage. Processors 
we unable to obtain sufficient cabbage 
at 2 to satisfy Government require- 


LABOR COSTS 
the same action OPA permits 


pl -ssors of sauerkraut in 19 States to 
ac. | their maximum prices to reflect 
Wi rate increases incurred since Janu- 
ar, 1948, if such increases have been 


aj ved by the Office of Economic 
S: lization. This adjustment may be 
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made only when 50 per cent or more of 
the pack is processed after the effective 
date of the wage-rate increase. 

The permitted adjustment is made by 
multiplying the maximum price for all 
grades by 1.025 by processors in the 
States of California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 


CONTAINER COSTS 


A processor who furnishes the barrels 
or kegs in which he sells kraut may also 
adjust his maximum prices to reflect the 
increased costs of cooperage since March 
31, 1942. He may figure this increase by 
referring to his highest cost for cooper- 
age during the period from December 1, 
1941, through March 31, 1942, and his 
actual cost after March 31, 1942. Coop- 


_ erage costs have previously been permit- 


ted to be reflected in maximum prices. 
OPA found on a summary study of these 
costs that it is impossible for the indus- 
try to absorb the increase, therefore mak- 
ing necessary a price increase to reflect 
cooperage increases. 


NEBRASKA, PENNSYLVANIA ADD- 
ED FOR WAGE INCREASE 
ADJUSTMENT 


The other provisions in the same action 
do not relate to sauerkraut. They are: 


1. Nebraska and Pennsylvania have 
been added to the list of States in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No, 306 (Certain 
Packed Food Products) where processors 
covered by this regulation are allowed 
to compensate for recently granted wage- 
rate increases by adjusting their maxi- 
mum price upward. 


That portion of the amendment relat- 
ing to the addition of Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania for wage increase adjust- 
ment reads: 

4. Section 1341.586 (a) is amended by 
adding the States of Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania in alphabetical order as _ set 
forth below: (See tables TCT, July 12, 
1948, p. 11). 

a. In the table under (1) (Peas), Ne- 
braska is added to the list of States in 
Region II, and Pennsylvania is added to 
the list of States in Region I. 


b. In the table under (2) (Tomatoes 
(except Italian pear-shaped tomatoes) ), 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania (Bucks, 
Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Cumberland, 
Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and 
Somerset Counties only) are added to the 
list of States in Region II, and Pennsyl- 
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vania (those counties not included in 
Region II) is added to the list of States 
in Region I. 

c. In the table under (3) (Corn), Ne- 
braska is added to the list of States in 
Region II, and Pennsylvania is added to 
the list of States in Region IV. 


d. In the table under (4) (Snap 
Beans), Nebraska is added to the list of 
States in Region IV, and Pennsylvania is 
added to the list of States in Region III. 

5. Section 1341.586 (b) is amended by 
adding the States of Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania in alphabetical order to the list 
of States in the table under (1) (Spin- 
ach, mustard greens and turnip greens), 
and in the table under (2) (Asparagus), 
to the group of States beginning with 
Colorado and ending with Wisconsin; 
and by adding Pennsylvania to the list of 
States in the table under (3) (Red sour 
cherries). 


MARYLAND SPINACH EXCLUDED 

6. Section 1341.586 (b) (1) (i) is add- 
ed to read as follows: 

(i) The adjustment provided in sub- 
paragraph (1) shall not be applicable to 
sales of spinach packed in the State of 
Maryland before September 17, 1943, to 
Government procurement agencies for 
which maximum prices are established 
under § 1341.584 (e) (2) (i). 


7. Section 1341.586 (c) is amended by 
adding the States of Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania in alphabetical order as _ set 
forth below. 

a. In the table under (1) (Tomato 
juice), Nebraska and Pennsylvania 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Dela- 
ware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Cumber- 
land, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford 
and Somerset Counties only) are added 
to the group of States beginning with 
Illinois and ending with Wisconsin; and 
Pennsylvania (those counties not includ- 
ed in the group of States beginning with 
Illinois and ending with Wisconsin) is 
added to the area now consisting of New 
York alone. 


b. In the table under (2) (Tomato 
products in § 1341.584 (h) (except to- 
mato juice)), Nebraska and Pennsyl- 
vania are added to the group of States 
beginning with Delaware and ending 
with Wisconsin. : 

c. In the table under (4) (Peaches, 
freestone, and pears), Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania are added to the list of 
States. 

8. Section 1341.586 (d) is amended by 
adding the States of Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania to each list of States in the table 
under (1) (Miscellaneous Vegetables in 
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Groups I, II and III in § 1341.585 (a)), 
(2) (Apricots, cherries (except red sour 
and cocktail), cocktail cherries, figs, 
fruit cocktail, mixed fruits, plums and 
fresh prunes), and (3) (Miscellaneous 
berries in § 1341.587 (a) (i)). 

This amendment shall become effective 
October 25, 1943. 


CAN ORDER CHANGES 
M-81; Amended Oct. 23, 1943. 


Conservation Order M-81, controlling 
cans for the packing of certain foods and 
other products, was amended Oct. 23 by 
the War Production Board. The changes 
affect some 19438 packing quotas and 
1943-44 seasonal packs of citrus fruits, 
the Containers Division announced. 

The pack of grapefruit juice for the 
1943-44 season is unlimited, and packs 
for other citrus products are limited to 
the quantities to be set aside for Govern- 
mental agencies under Food Distribution 
Order No. 22. The order as amended per- 
mits the use of No. 2 cans for packing 
spinach and other green leafy vegetables. 

Under the terms of the Amendment, 
beans, with or without pork or tomato 
sauce, excluding kidney beans, may be 
packed in 1943 not to exceed 35 per cent 
of the 1941 pack and only in can sizes not 
specified in schedules I or II of the order 
and made from frozen tin plate. The 
order also raises the packing quota for 
pumpkin and squash to 125 per cent of 
the 1942 pack as recently advised by the 
War Food Administration. 


PEANUT BUTTER PAYMENTS TO 
BEGIN NOVEMBER 1 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounced October 27 that payments at the 
rate of 4% cents per pound will be made 
to manufacturers of peanut butter on 
peanut butter shipped on and after No- 
vember 1, 1943, to primary distributors, 
wholesalers or retailers, or from manu- 
facturers to their branch warehouses or 
retail stores for sale in containers of 2 
pounds or less to consumers. Payments 
will be limited to butter for consumer 
use in continental United States as dis- 
tinguished from use by industrial, insti- 
tutional and governmental agencies. 


These payments will be made to imple- 
ment the program which was announced 
October 2 by the War Food Administra- 
tion and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to effect a reduction in consumer 
prices for peanut butter from the July 
level of 33.1 cents to about 26.5 cents per 
pound, the level of September, 1942. The 
reduction is part of the wartime program 
to encourage the increased use of peanuts 
in making peanut butter and the in- 
creased consumption of easily produced 
foods of high protein content. 

OPA ceiling prices on peanut butter 
will be adjusted—effective November 1— 
to reflect in lowered prices to consumers, 
the WFA payments to manufacturers. 


CHESTER BOWLES HEADS OPA 


As was predicted when Prentiss Brown 


resigned last week, Chester Bowles has | 


succeeded him as Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. Mr. 
Bowles has been serving as General Man- 
ager of OPA, prior to which time he 
spent twenty months as OPA Director 
for the State of Connecticut. 


EARLY PACKED AND SMALL 
APPLES RELEASED FROM 
FDO 83 


Apples packed in closed containers 
prior to October 4, 1943, have been re- 
leased from the restrictions of Food Dis- 
tribution Order 83—regardless of their 
size, quality, or variety—by the War 
Food Administration. 


The order provides that low quality or 
small apples, as defined in the regulation, 
and grown in or shipped for commercial 
purposes into specified areas in New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, may be sold or delivered 
only to authorized processors. The action, 
taken in Director Food Distribution Or- 
der 83.2, exempts apples packed in closed 
containers prior to October 4, as those 
apples were ready for market when the 
original order was placed in effect. 


GRANT SUGAR BONUS 


Of interest to canners and distributors 
alike is the action of the Office of Price 
Administration in granting a_ special 
holiday season sugar bonus for industrial 
users, amounting to 10 per cent of their 
1941 sugar base. The bonus is effective 
on November-December allotments. 

Previous regular allotments are on the 
basis of 80 per cent of the 1941 basis, the 
bonus bringing the allotment for the two- 
month period to 90 per cent of the base. 

The extra allotment is available to all 
industrial users except for the manufac- 
ture of jams, jellies, and other fruit 
spreads, since provision had already 
been made whereby manufacturers of 
those products may apply for and receive 
as much sugar as they need for process- 
ing available fruit supplies. 

Applications for the “bonus” quanti- 
ties may be made to local boards between 
November 10 and December 31. 


CONDENSED MILK LABELS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued a regulation, effective Novem- 
ber 9, fixing and establishing definitions 
and standards of identity for condensed 
milks which contain corn syrup. 

Under the new regulations, manufac- 
turers of condensed milk which contains 
corn syrup are required to declare on 
the container label the percentages by 
weight of the corn syrup and of sugar 
contained in the condensed milk. 
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OPA SIMPLIFIES DISTRIBUTORS 
REPORTS 


A simplified form for the use of whole- 
salers reporting their stocks and receipts 
of rationed processed foods during Octo- 
ber has been brought out by OPA. The 
major simplification is the elimination of 
more than forty items on which reports 
have been called for in the forms used in 
the past. In addition, the arrangement 
of all items on the new form has been 
changed so that they appear in the same 
order as the official table of point values. 
As an aid in filling out the report (Form 
R-1310), the rationing department is 
sending each wholesaler a detailed list 
of suggestions outlining the “Do’s and 
Dont’s” to be followed in the reporting 
of various aspects of these rationed 
transactions. 


CHRISTOPHER IN OPA POST 


Max A. Christopher, well known in 
wholesale grocery circles, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Distribution Branch 
of the Focd Price Division of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Mr. Christopher retired three years 
ago as president of the Christopher Mer- 
cantile Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Since 
that time he has had interests in other 
wholesale grocery companies and is now 
president of the Symns-Shafer Mercan- 
tile Company of Colby, Kansas. 

Co-incidentally with Mr. Christopher’s 
appointment, OPA announced the nam- 
ing of Raymond M. Meserve, well known 
grocery executive of Portland, Me., as 
head of the distribution price section of 
OPA’s food division, and the appoint- 
ment of Jacques Phelps, of Chicago, also 
well known in grocerydom, as acting 
chief of the distribution analysis section 
of its food division. 

Working with Messrs. Christopher, 
Meserve and Phelps in the new food set- 
up at OPA are William C. Purdy, for- 
merly with Grand Union Tea Co., and 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Albert 
Manheimer, formerly associated with 
Kroger and A. & P., among other food 
connections, and Maurice A. Corbett, 
formerly with Z-Pack Corporation and 
prior to that time associated with Frost- 
ed Food Retailers of America and the 
National Food Distributors’ Association. 


CARROLL QUITS KROGER 
Jean F. Carroll, director of the Food 
Price Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, has severed all connections 
with the Kroger Grocery & Baking ©o. 
Mr. Carroll, appointed as director of 
the Food Price Division August 24, 1943, 
had been on leave of absence from Kvo- 
ger through his previous service with 
OPA as assistant director of the Food 
Rationing Division, and with the Army 
Subsistence Branch as a special consw!t- 
ant to Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg. 
When Mr. Carroll came to Washing- 
ton he was Kroger Branch manager at 
St. Louis, Mo., directing the operations 
of 350 retail stores. He had been with 
Kroger since 1937. 
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SRAMS of INTEREST 


NATIONAL CONVENTION IN 
JANUARY 


The National Canners Association this 
week announced that the Food Processors 
Conference and Annual National Con- 
vention are now expected to be held early 
in January. It was hoped that the Con- 
ference could be held in December, but 
after consultation with Government 
agencies, it was learned that they will 
not have completed their plans by that 
time, so that the date has been moved 
forward to January. A definite date will 
depend upon developments with respect 
to policies that will govern the food pro- 
gram. Among these is the question of 
subsidies, which has arisen in pending 
legislation to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Canners and 
Government representatives agree that 
an early announcement of a definite pro- 
gram for ’44 is desirable, but are also 
in agreement that a conference held be- 
fore a definite program can be presented 
and discussed will not be satisfactory 
either to industry or the Government. 


GRADES FOR CANNED APPLES 


The Processed Foods Grading Service 
of the War Food Administration has 
brought out U. S. Grades for Canned 
Apples effective as of November 1, 1943. 
Interested members of the trade have 
been asked to bring to the attention of 
the department any further improve- 
ments which may be desirable in an 
effort to make the grades as complete 
and practicable as possible. 


PAUL FISHBACK WITH STOKELY 


Paul Fishback, for twenty years Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Food 
Brokers Association, has joined Stokely 
Brothers & Company, Indianapolis, as 
assistant to the Vice-President in charge 
ot production. 


“MINNESOTA MEETING DATE 


“he Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
‘aners Association will be held at the 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
dnesday, December 15, Secretary Rob- 
L. Wilson has announced. 


TRI-STATE DATES 


he Annual Meeting of the Tri-State 
'. kers Association will be held at the 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Inesday and Thursday, December 1 
2, Secretary Frank M. Shook has 
nounced. 
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GROCERS WAR CONFERENCE 


It is expected that the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association will 
hold a War Conference at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, probably Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, January 24, 25 and 
26. The association feels that because of 
ODT restrictions, transportation and 
hotel problems, that it is not advisable 
to follow the usual practice of meeting 
with the canners this year. 


ASRE MEETING 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers will be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, December 


. 7, 8 and 9. Technical papers of excep- 


tional value will bring members and in- 
terested guests up to date on refrigera- 
tion progress during the war period. A 
feature of the convention will be a sym- 
posium on “Foods of Today and Tomor- 
row,” which will be held on December 8, 
with Prof. D. K. Tressler as moderator. 
Here leading authorities on quick freez- 
ing, dehydration, compressed foods, 
warehousing and similar fields will ex- 
change information on the newest tech- 
niques. 


NEW INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration have ap- 
pointed three additional canners to serve 
on the Canning Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. They are Julian McPhillips, 
Southern Shell Fish Company, Harvey, 
Louisiana; E. C. Christensen, Christen- 
sen Products Corporation, Weslaco, Tex., 
and J. W. Holloway, Jr., Fort Pierce, 
Fla. These men have been invited to 
attend the meeting in Washington, No- 
vember 8 and 9, to consider the program 
for canned foods production. in 1944. 


DEHYDRATED CORN BEEF HASH 


After extensive research the Subsist- 
ence Research Laboratory at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot and Wilson & 
Company, Chicago meat packers, have 
developed a dehydrated corn beef hash 
which will be used by the Army as part 
of its ten-in-one field and combat ration, 
which provides one day’s meals for ten 
men or ten days’ meals for one man. 


OZARK EXPANDS 


The Ozark (Arkansas) Packing Com- 
pany has acquired property near its 
plant, part of which will be used as a 
warehouse and the balance for enlarge- 
ment of the plant. 


WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTIONS 


Orange marmalade and dehydrated 
rutabagas have been added to the list of 
processed food products exempt from the 
contract stipulations of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. Exemptions for 
the sale of these products to the Govern- 
ment were. issued in our order signed 
October 16 by the Secretary of Labor at 
the request of the War Department. 


ROEMER ELECTED TO HEINZ 
BOARD 


Charles Roemer has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
H. J. Heinz Company of Canada, Ltd., 
which operates a plant at Leamington, 
Ontario, and maintains sales offices and 
warehouses in a number of Canadian 
cities. 


SOME CROP REPORTS 


KEOKUK, IOWA, Oct. 25—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 80 per cent; yield about 
30 per cent of normal. 

Cucumbers: Acreage about 25 per cent 
of normal; yield 15 to 20 per cent of 
normal. 


ADRIAN, MICH., Oct. 18—Tomatoes: 
We pack Puree. Closed our plant Octo- 
ber 16 with 50 per cent normal pack. 


CLYDE, OHIO, Oct. 25—Sour Cherries: 
15 per cent crop; all for the Government. 

Tomatoes: 30 per cent crop; all for 
the Government. 

Cabbage: 50 per cent estimated crop; 
all for Government. 


BROKERS MEETING IN DECEMBER 


President H. Wayne Clarke has called 
a War Conference Meeting of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association for De- 
cember 7, 8 and 9, to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. The purpose of 
the Conference will be to review the food 
broker’s place in the war food picture 
and the Association’s contributions 
toward stabilization of distribution prob- 
lems along with whatever help it can 
be toward drawing the war to a quicker 
conclusion. The annual meeting of the 
Association will also take place with a 
report of the association’s activities. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Having been granted an amended lease 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
a $200,000 addition is being made to the 
million-dollar plant of Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc., Dunedin, Florida. 


JAMS AND JELLIES TO BE 
RATIONED 


Beginning Sunday, October 31, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves and Fruit Spreads will 
be placed under ration control. These 
products have been frozen in retailers’ 
hands since Saturday, October 23. 
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PACK OF GREEN PEAS FOR 1942 AND 1943 
(IN CASES, ALL SIZES) 

The accompanying report of 1943 pack of peas is based on actual reports 
of canners packing peas, together with estimates for two firms whose reports 
had not been received at the time this report was issued. 

The total pack of green peas amounted to 33,826,568 cases of all sizes 
compared with 34,852,651 cases of all sizes packed in 1942. On a basis of 
the standard case of 24/2’s, the 1943 pack was 35,051,559, compared with 
35,255,945 cases basis 24/2’s packed in 1942. 

1942 Pack 1943 Pack 
State Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 
Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Northeast 
New York and Maine........ 216,911 8,437,572 17,685 965,868 
Middle Atlantic 
1,226,558 205,584 1,617,727 252,504 
Delaware & N. J............000 75,554 60,885 239,865 249,800 
Pennsylvania 340,237 377,721 367,878 390,465 
117,537 38,111 156,429 63,629 
Mid-West 
392,500 157,877 361,048 64,975 
833,732 99,885 653,358 49,801 
559,777 1,258,794 554,933 1,132,000 
362,811 484,995 121,336 277,346 
6,975,801 5,398,016 7,874,489 4,474,307 
774,906 2,071,234 884,514 1,530,379 
559,561 201,911 455,500 166,090 
West 
Montana & Wyoming........ 441,422 
Bo 33,066 1,998,540 211,136 2,257,757 
Wash. & Oregon............0 199,956 5,327,253 1,279,376 5,717,000 
12,668,907 22,183,744 14,958,311 18,868,257 


PROCESSORS STUDY PROBLEM 


Wartime regulatory problems and post- 
war planning will feature the 1943 war 
conference meeting of Grocery Manufac- 
turers to be held in New York this week. 
The meeting, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
will run November 3, 4, and 5. 

The entire opening day has been set 
aside as an executive meeting, for an 
interchange of management views. 
Among the problems which will come in 
for an airing are questions dealing with 
salesmen’s compensation, the shipping 
container shortage, “war baby” products, 
co-operative advertising, guarantees 
against seller’s decline of floor stocks, 
manpower, grade labeling, and supply 
prospects for 1944 covering such im- 
portant ingredients as sugar, corn 
syrup, fats, and oils. 

In addition, the manufacturers will 
discuss the status of the Food Industry 
War Committee, overall trade liaison 
group working in collaboration with 
federal agencies, and post-war planning 
problems, with particular reference to 
plans for the disposal of government 
food surpluses at the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


SALMON PRICES INCREASED 


Amendment 15 to MPR 418, effective 
October 25, increased the _ ex-vessel 
fishermen’s ceiling for Fall or Chums 
Salmon by 1'%c per pound for the period 
from September to December, inclusive. 
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CONTINENTAL EARNINGS 


Net earnings of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., and wholly owned subsidiar- 
ies for the twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, as reported to the New 
York Stock Exchange, were $4,644,167 
after deducting $9,518,990 for deprecia- 
tion and estimated income and excess 
profits taxes, Carle C. Conway, chairman 
of the board and president, announced. 


The earnings, which are based partly 
on estimates and subject to current year- 
end adjustments, were equivalent to $1.63 
a share on 2,853,971 outstanding common 
shares of $20 par value. They compare 
with net earnings for the corresponding 
twelve months’ period ended September 


80, 1942, which, after deduction of: 


$7,943,653 for depreciation and Federal 
taxes, amounted to $5,353,762, equivalent 
to $1.87 a common share. 


They also compare with net earnings 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 
19438, of $4,987,331, equivalent to $1.75 
a common share. 


WOOSTER IN NEW POST 


Carl G. Wooster, for the past few 
years associated with Government food 
agencies and himself a commercial fruit 
and vegetable grower in New York State, 
has been appointed Chief Deputy Order 
Administrator of the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 19483—Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 19483—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 19483—Mid-Western 
Meeting, Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
Medina Club, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER’ 8-9, 1948—Meeting, 
Canning Industry Advisory Committee. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1948—Planning 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 19483—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, Whit- 
comb-Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


NOVEMBER 17-18, 19483—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 7-9, 19483—War Confer- 
ence Meeting, National Food Brokers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


DECEMBER 7-9, 1943—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 19483—58th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1943 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 15, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


PLASTIC “CUP” INCREASES 
ORANGE JUICE PRODUCTION 


Citrus juice packers—most of whos 
production now goes to fill Governmen. 
orders—report they have discovered tha 
koroseal, one of the country’s newes. 
plastic materials, can be used to hel; 
them get more juice out of every orang: 
whirled through the squeezers. 

Ideally, a packer’s “juicer” should tur: 
out about 150 gallons an hour. In prac: 
tice, output rarely reached that figure 
One reason was that the rubber cup: 
used to hold the orange against th 
spinner were swollen out of shape by th. 
fruit oils and acids, so that they faile: 
to extract all the juice in each orange 

Now it’s been found that a flexible cu; 
of koroseal, made by B. F. Goodrich fror 
limestone, coke and salt, isn’t affected b: 
the juice and thus permits packers t: 
squeeze every drop out of the orange. 
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Users of Hamachek Ideal 
Viners and Hulling Equip- 
ment are fortunate. 
During the emergency 
they have equipment that 
permits the threshing of | 
green peas and beans more 


efficiently and to improve 


the. quality of their pack. 
They know that the spe- 


cialand exclusive features 


of our equipment will help 
them considerably in 


meeting the competitive 
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conditions of tomorrow. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
LEWAUNEE =WISCONSIN: 
Established 1880 ncorporated 1924 

BGREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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FMC Machines reduce costs and raise 
quality, beginning the minute they go ‘into 
service—and they stay on the job producing 
high quality, low cost packs many years in the 
future. Your investment in improved ma- 
chines now, will stand you in good stead in 
future years, lean or fat. 


GET MORE “TOP QUALITY” PEAS 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 


for Peas and Lima Beans 
Grades peas by specific gravity principle. Lewis Graders 
are now furnished with highly efficient automatic brine 
density control. Day in and day out it holds the brine 
solution within one degree variation. The entire machine 
is easy to operate; requires little care and attention. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS BLANCHER 
TENDEROMETER 


All steel welded. The sturdiest most rigid g-curately tests 
Blanching unit ever offered the canning peas for tender- 
trade. ness. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, ete. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your — 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 9 
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PROCESSED FOOD AND THE TIN SUPPLY 


Summary and Conclusions Made After Thorough Exploration of 
the Subject By F. L. THOMSEN, Head Agricultural Economist 
and RICHARD GABEL, Assistant Agricultural Economist, U.S.D.A. 


Canned fruits and vegetables consti- 
tute an important part of the diet of 
consumers in the United States, repre- 
senting about 20 per cent of the total 
consumption of fruits in all forms and 
25 per cent of the total consumption of 
vegetables. The so-called shortage of 
canned foods which early in 1943 led to 
rationing, reflected mostly an increased 
demand due to large consumer incomes, 
although production has been curtailed 
to some extent and military and lend- 
lease requirements take a sizeable pro- 
portion of the total pack. A real short- 
age would develop if the tin and steel 
situation made it necessary to curtail 
drastically the quantity of tin plate made 
available to the canning industry. 


4-YEAR TIN SUPPLY 


It is highly desirable to conserve all 
the steel we can for it is needed for war 
purposes, but steel can be made available 
for use in canning in case no substitute 
is at hand. The critical factor in the 
tin-plate situation is tin. Imports now 
being obtained from Bolivia and Africa, 
together with conservation measures al- 
ready in effect, have brought a brighter 
cutlook for tin supplies in relation to 
needs than had been anticipated earlier 
in the war. But it would require per- 
haps two years after the end of the war 
for countries that formerly supplied the 
United States with tin to get back into 
production. The present situation in re- 
gard to supply and requirement indicates 
that we could maintain consumption at 
the current rate for perhaps four more 
years of war. But it would not be de- 
sirable to permit stockpiles to decline to 
zero so long as there is uncertainty with 
respect to the timing of victory over 
Japan. Hence, unless the war terminates 
within a year or two, more drastic con- 
servation measures than those now in 
effect may be necessary. 


ALTERNATIVE PROCESSES 


Several alternative methods of reduc- 
ing the consumption of tin plate for pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables are avail- 
able. The most obvious of those—great- 
er use of fresh products—is of limited 
effectiveness because of the seasons of 
harvests of fruits and vegetables now 
used for canning, a shortage of refriger- 
ator cars, the unsuitability for shipping 
and handling in the fresh state of some 
products now grown for canning, and 
other conditions. Increased use of glass 
containers is limited by glass-production 
facilities, the shortage of suitable ma- 
terial for closures, and the difficulty of 
converting canning equipment from tin 
to glass. The greatly expanded produc- 
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tion of dehydrated products is thus far 
almost entirely for military and lend- 
lease uses, and the provision of additional 
facilities sufficient to care for all of the 
canned foods would require much criti- 
cal material even if consumers could be 
persuaded rapidly to use this form of 
product. It would be desirable to expand 
the output of frozen foods greatly, but 
the regular commercial frozen-foods in- 
dustry already is operating at capacity, 
and an expansion to care for any large 
part of present canned-foods output 
would apparently take prohibitive quan- 
tities of critical materials and manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Under these circumstances one of the 
most feasible alternatives for caring for 
a considerable part of the fruits and 
vegetables now preserved by canning 
would be the utilization of ice cream 
manufacturing and distributing facili- 
ties. After allowing for minimum re- 
quirement for canned foods for military 
and lend-lease use and for the rural 
civilian population, and for those fruits 
and vegetables not well adapted to freez- 
ing, it is estimated that the remaining 
products could be frozen and distributed 
by using existing ice cream plant and 
retail-distribution facilities. This would 
not necessitate complete abandonment of 
ice cream manufacturing or the use of 
ice cream plants in those States that do 
not contribute materially to the output 
of canned fruits and vegetables. It makes 
allowances for other factors that limit 
the use of manufacturing facilities for 
this purpose. 

If conditions of war should necessitate 
drastic conservation of tin supplies, of 
course, it would be best to utilize as fully 
as possible, and to effectively co-ordinate 
all of the methods of expanding fruit 
and vegetable processing and marketing 
that are alternative to canning. 


POST-WAR CANS 


War-induced advances in the use of 
tin-saving electrolytic tin plate indicate 
that the so-called “conservation plates” 
will find considerable post-war applica- 
tion in containers for non-processed 
foods, K. W. Brighton, American Can 


Company research scientist, told mem-: 


bers of the Electrochemical Society at 
the mid-October meeting in New York. 

Stating the can-makers’ point of view 
during the three-day sessions, Brighton 
described the progress toward perfec- 
tion of electrolytic tin plating as one 
of the outstanding contributions made by 
electro-chemists during the last decade. 
An idea of the magnitude of the po- 
tential field that has been opened to 
electro-plating is apparent in yearly tin- 
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plate production figures, he said, citing 
that in 1941 American mills produced 
enough plate to form a continuous strip 
30 inches wide and well over 1,000,000 
miles long—sufficient to encircle the 
world 40 times. 

While the decision to use electrolytic 
tin plates in wartime cans for processed 
foods was inspired by the tin conserva- 
tion program which was well under way 
before Pearl Harbor, Brighton explained, 
impact of the war and subsequent loss 
of Singapore crystallized industry’s reali- 
zation that drastic reduction in the use 
of tin for food cans was necessary. 

With countries which had provided 92 
per cent of the American tin supply fall- 
ing under enemy control within a few 
months, can manufacturers, steel makers 
and chemists, working in cooperation 
with the government, immediately insti- 
tuted conservation practices for which 
experimentation and planning already 
had paved the way—and electrolytic 
plate became a headline item. 

A four-stage program was set in 
motion, calling for expanded use of elec- 
trolytic and bonderized plates—sheets 
chemically pretreated to increase their 
corrosion resistance—Brighton pointed 
out. Various steel mills went to work 
on electrolytic plant units and the electro- 
chemists pitched in to help develop the 
conservation plates which in practice 
have saved as much as 75 per cent of 
tin content in specific uses. 

Comprehensive laboratory work was 
launched by all affected interests, Brigh- 
ton said. Such research has included ex- 
perimentation in can enamels, effects of 
chemical treatment, internal and ex- 
ternal corrosion resistances, and solder- 
ing techniques. Possibly the most im- 
portant development paving the way for 
widespread adoption of conservation 
plates, according to Brighton, was the 
can-makers’ perfection of silver-soldering 
methods which eliminated a prime ob- 
stacle in manufacture of electrolytic tin 
plate cans. 

As for the place of electrolytic plate 
in the post-war period, Brighton told the 
scientific group, it is expected that elec- 
trolytic plates will meet wide acceptance 
in containers for coffee, biscuits, shorten- 
ings, and similar non-processed and non- 
corrosive products. Whether or not the 
conservation plates will be used in con- 
tainers for processed foods, such as 
fruits and vegetables, probably depends 
on what further research reveals regar«- 
ing the minimum weight of tin coating 
which will be required to give a service 
life equal to that of hot-dipped tin plate, 
and whether such coatings can be applied 
more economically by electro-depositica 
or hot dipping. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


November 1—Logan, Utah, Retail Gro- 
cers Association. 

November 3—Ogden, Utah, Rotavy 
Club. 

November 3—Ogden, Utah, Retail Gro- 
cers Association. 

November 4—Salt Lake City, Uta‘, 
Kiwanis Club. 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Chicago, Illinois 


ROD 
SPLIT 


and 


SKIN 
REMOVER «4d WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer" is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


SAVES TIME « LABOR 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical conveyor belting for Pickling, 
Canning, Freezing and Dehydration. 
On grading, sorting and picking tables, 
| also in scalders, washers, cookers, ele- 
vators, etc. 
Wi 99 creep, weave, nor jump, is easily and quickly installed and readily sterilized with a 
ste. gun or scalding water. The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air around 
in process. 

Furnished in any lehgth and practically 

any width. Ask your Supplier TODAY. 
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The Langse 
i for 
Its use improves fla 
am 


Practically 
skin and 
and pumping— 
duce air am 
ation of quality- 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


F 
= len way tO deterior- 
e in addition to improving quality of product, the LangsenkamP Hot- oo 
Break method of handling tomatoes for juice increases yield and makes See 
possible a higher production volume for extractors. Production costs are 
decreased and quality of product improved. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP indianapolis, Indians 
ox MAT & 
MFG. CO | ng 
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GET BEHIND 


THE ““FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM” CAMPAIGN 


Study it—See how you can help, then do it, because this may have to be kept rolling 
for many years—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Promptly after Pearl Harbor many 
plans were laid in connection with the 
position of the United States on the 
Food Front. In all these much con- 
sideration was given to the probable 
necessity for feeding a large number of 
men to be eventually inducted into our 
armed forces, and the accompanying 
problem of alloting as much as possible 
of our current food supply to our allies. 
A good start was made in putting many 
of these plans into execution. The Home 
Front was flooded with a mass of 
charts setting forth various daily and 
weekly menus with their vitamin balance 
for the maintenance of adequate nutri- 
tion. These all played a good part in at 
least making more people vitamin con- 
scious, the whole matter of food, our 
probable foods under wartime conditions 
was brought into the light of discussion. 
If there was any particular flaw in these 
plans and their suggested application to 
our daily living it might have been in 
the concrete suggestions as to what we 
might use in place of what it seemed 
likely we would not have in abundance. 


This column followed these leads to 
some extent and herein were given ideas 
as to how production of a certain com- 
modity in tin or glass might be made to 
do duty instead of some food that might 
be lacking. Water has passed over the 
dam rapidly and in volume since. Today 
we face a shortage in all foods and one 
which we are told will get worse as time 
passes. Certainly we were all wrong 
when we suggested with a lot of assur- 
ance that cereal products would always 
be in good supply. Already we see vari- 
ous quite well known cereals off the mar- 
kets and know others will follow. To 
anyone familiar with the field, it cer- 
tainly seemed as if we might safely de- 
pend on flour and flour products, corn 
and its derivatives in foods as some 
things we might always have with us, 
and we were quite content to admit that 
probably we had been eating too much 
meat anyway but that with wheat and 
corn we would get along. 


GET IN AND HELP 


Soon we will have been at war two 
years, all foods are increasingly scarce, 
hard to get and somewhat higher in 
price, price ceilings and prospective roll 
backs notwithstanding. In the overall 
picture canned and preserved foods to 
which we have been accustomed for years 
at home are in probably a little worse 
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position than some other commodities but 
not much. Now we have the War Food 
Administration and its “Food Fights for 
Freedom” campaign. This is just the 
sort of thing we should tie in with 100 
per cent, giving it our unqualified sup- 
port and taking advantage of all it offers 
to us in fulfilling our task of keeping our 
brand names before the public and in as 
favorable light as possible until the war 
ends. By the time you read this article 
you will no doubt have had plenty of 
factual material in your office from 
which to make your selections as to what 
you will use and your plans as to how 
you will tie in with the program. 


When making these decisions it will 
be well for you to remember that while 
the major part of the whole is directed 
toward the consumer, there are countless 
ways in which you may become an im- 
portant participant, too. Remember, too, 
that with the magnitude of preparation 
for this campaign as it is disclosed you 
may depend on its running for a long 
time, possibly until some time after the 
end of actual combat on several major 
fronts. It will be well for you to re- 
member that in this year, and for many 
to come, you must scrap many of your 
preconceived notions as to what is basicly 
proper in advertising for instance. Un- 
til recently, a manufacturer tried as best 
he might to encourage consumption of 
his products in order that further volume 
might be produced, sold profitably and 
the pleasant round continued to the satis- 
faction of all. Today one of the largest 
soap manufacturers urges retail dis- 
tributors to advertise: “So and So Soap 
Powder Is Scarce, Don’t Waste it!” For 
years this same manufacturer tried his 
best to get people to “waste” the product. 
The hand of the War Food Administra- 
tion may be in this, but even so, it seems 
as if we have an idea here which we may 
well adopt as an industry. In fact, if 
we do we will only be carrying out 100 
per cent the principal theme of the cam- 
paign. 


Much will be published concerning the 
percentage of foods going to our Allies 
and our armed forces. In many ways you 
can keep your representatives and your 
consumer customers posted in this re- 
gard. For instance, right now, October 
1st probably the majority of wholesale 
grocers have no canned pumpkin to offer, 
retailers are clamoring for it. Canners 
have canned pumpkin to ship but are 
waiting for established price ceilings. If 
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you are one of these, be sure to post 
your trade as to the reason for the de- 
lay in quotations and at the same time 
tell them approximately what they may 
expect from you in order that they may 
plan sales accordingly. Ordinarily you 
might refrain from announcing a re- 
stricted delivery for fear that customers 
would rush to competitors for supplies 
but you need have no fear of that sort 
now. The other fellow is as badly off as 
you are, all of you together will not be 
able to meet half of the demand for your 
products from civilians. 


A WAY TO DO IT 


Ordinarily you might be expected to 
urge several unit sales of your canned 
foods. Some distributors are still selling 
three of this and that (I saw a chain 
store last week advertise a scarce soap 
powder, ‘Limit three to a customer’) but 
this practice should be stopped imme- 
diately as far as canned foods are con- 
cerned. Concretely, in each shipping case 
one might well include a broadside: “The 
products in this case are vital food prod- 
ucts, a large amount of them are re- 
quired for our Armed Forces and for our 
Allies. SELL ONLY ONE CAN TO A 
CUSTOMER. Do not encourage buying 
by offering cut prices.” You will want 
to word the broadside to suit your own 
situation, but you get the general idea. 
If you are in a position to be somewhat 
concrete in your statements, you might 
well state on another poster: “The prod- 
ucts in this case are scarce at home but 
our boys abroad and in army camps 
everywhere are enjoying them.” 


If you do not have in your office by 
this time the War Food Administration 
booklet, “A Call to Action,” with a list- 
ing of what material is available “or 
your participation in the campai:, 
write them at once. If you are not in 
a position to use paid ads in local new s- 
papers or magazines of national cire- 
lation, you may have a supply of inse:'s 
printed which can carry several of °e 
messages of the campaign. These « n 
be slipped in a small envelope and i- 
cluded in each case of goods shipped, \r 
in some cases one may be tipped to e: h 
can top as it passes over the label. g 
machine. Or if a supply of the inse ‘s 
are gummed one may be affixed to e: h 
label. Later as this campaign gains Yr >- 
mentum you may want to have a mess:. '¢ 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Like Hungry Birds—Canners Doing 

Their Best to Get Shipments—Don’t Harass 

Them—The Job Facing. the Food Industry 
in and 


MARKET—The buyers and dis- 
tributors are in the position of 
hungry birds sitting in the nest, 
with mouths wide open to receive 
what their parents bring, and then 
with one swallow begin to cry for 
more. The canners are doing the 
best they can in getting off ship- 
ments against their commitments, 
but of course these are not enough 
to supply the hungry market, and 
they won’t be. They can’t be. 


The 1948 pea pack figures have 
come through, and it is seen that 
these canners have done a fine job, 
as, in fact, all canners have done in 
the face of restricted crop receipts, 
and a shortage of labor. This lat- 
ter, however, runs a poor second to 
the former trouble, as many can- 
ners have told us. The common re- 
port is that they could have pro- 
duced many more cases with the 
help they had if they had been able 
to get the crops. In other words, 
the shortages in packs, generally, 
as compared with last year are due 
to crop failures more than to labor 
shortages, much less to lack of ef- 
fort on the part of the canners. 


Considering that any canner can 
sell anything worth while he may 
have, over and above requirements 
of the Government, and at full ceil- 
ing prices, many wonder that some 
canners take to the road to visit 
their chief distributors. It can be 
only a friendly visit to keep up 
contact, and in that sense may be 
wise, but it makes some people 
wonder and ask. Talking to a big 
operator this week he said a big 
canner called him up—from the 
mid-Far West—and asked if he 
could use some No. 10 tomato 
puree; the operator said “sure, but 
have you any for sale?’ He got 
three carloads. This canner prob- 
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ably figured, as would any canner, 
that there is no advantage in hold- 
ing, and if he could help a good for- 
mer customer he would gladly do 
so, and at the same time put an end 
to dunning requests for just such 
goods, as he would then be cleaned 
out. No canner likes to be forced 
to tell a good customer that he can 
let him have no goods, as he has 
none to deliver. The canner’s job 
now is not a happy one to dis- 
tribute his surplus in such a man- 
ner as to offend no one. 


The weather has turned decided- 
ly cool, if not cold, with deluges of 
rain that about puts an end to all 
crops, other than spinach, which it 
may help. The few crop reports 
coming in are anything but cheer- 
ful, showing only percentages of 
usual outputs, and the season end- 
ed. There are not more of these, 
we feel, because the canners are 
loath to make such dismal reports; 
the world is hungry for foods of 
every kind; the canners have done 
everything in their power to re- 
spond to this demand, but they 
can’t make crop yields in the face 
of the most unprecedented drought 
ever experienced, and which hit 
pretty much the entire canning 
crops region. Lucky the canner 
who escaped. 

One feature of the market ought 
to be understood: the canners are 
making shipments as fast as they 
can, and there is nothing to be 
gained by worrying them by wires 
or phone calls, or by trying to in- 
crease your allotments. In fact, 
that only interrupts and causes 
more delays, as you can realize. 
They know you want—need—the 
goods, and they want to help out, 
and are helping out as far as pos- 
sible. This ought to be understood. 


WORSE IN 1944 AND ’°45—An 
Agricultural Department Commit- 
tee has attempted to indicate what 
the food industry will be called 
upon to supply next year and prob- 
ably the year to follow. This is de- 
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cidedly not a post-war consider- 
ation; it is an inter-war question 
which they are attempting to help 
in giving warning as to what will 
be needed. The figures they give 
are offered, one might say, as mini- 
mums, since conditions may easily 
change the demand, and up the 
figures materially. There seems no 
chance of reducing them. Consider 
these for a moment, and see the job 
ahead of all canners, and other 
food processors, and of the general 
food field. 

Various estimates of probable 
civilian demand in 1944 have been 
made. The following for selective 
food items are illustrative, the 
committee said: 

Total meats, including poultry, 
131 per cent; fats and oils, exclud- 
ing butter, 133 per cent; eggs, 112 
per cent; butter, 133 per cent, and 
canned fruits, 163 per cent. 

While estimates of food require- 
ments are subject to continuous re- 
vision, they are not likely to change 
significantly so far as the broad 
pattern is concerned, the committee 
said. The requirement picture 
represents a minimum level, es- 
pecially with respect to estimates 
of United States civilian food re- 
quirements. 

Military requirements may still 
increase somewhat but at a dimin- 
ishing rate, the committee added, 
and Lend-Lease will certainly 
grow, particularly if more shipping 
becomes available. Relief needs, 
which represent less than 5 per 
cent of the aggregate requirements 
indicated, may easily rise to much 
higher levels. 

“In fact, the committee said, “it 
would be more accurate to refer to 
these estimates not as food require 
ments or food needs, but rather a- 
estimates of supplies that will be 
needed if they can be produced, 
provided certain marked change: 
in civilian food habits can be 
brought about on the one hand, and 
provided certain shipping limita- 
tions remain on the other.” 
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That ought to furnish food for 
thought for the meetings of can- 
ners about to take place, and where 
next season’s operations are under 
consideration. But bear in mind 
that this USDA considers that ’43 
production is well up, if not above, 
the ’42 production. Since that is 
not so about canned foods, and 
since that will be your job at these 
meetings, you had better take the 
1942 pack figures and estimate the 
increases from that standpoint. The 
increases range from 20 per cent 
to 150 per cent this same report 
shows, depending upon the article. 
We suggest the figure 25 per cent 
as the increase in production over 
the ’42 figures, and as the report 
says, provided the foods can be 
produced. In other words, there 
is no question whatever that they 
will be needed, and even more. 
That is the job ahead of you. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


The Picture of Supplies for Civilians Grows 

Darker—All Efforts to Build Up Inventories 

—Hoping the Government Can Release Some 

Supplies—No Lack of Interest in Buying—A 
Word About Some Items. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 28, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Late develop- 
ments are lending a more pessimis- 
tic tone to the general market 
position, from the supply stand- 
point, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that unless addi- 
tional Government stocks are re- 
leased, the supply situation for the 
civilian trade will be much less 
favorable than had been anticipat- 
ed. Meanwhile, distributors gen- 
erally are marking time, and are 
net inelined to release any goods 
for resale activity, even in the in- 
trcquent cases where jobbers may 
be in a favorable supply position 
0: one or two items. 


‘HE OUTLOOK—While there is 
roch talk in distributing circles 
oor post-war planning and liqui- 
(‘ion of Government food sur- 
}uses at the war’s end, most job- 
hoo3 are more concerned at the 
moment with more immediate 
--oblems, such as the rebuilding 
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of sadly depleted inventories of 
many types of canned foods. Cur- 
rent indications are that demand 
will continue active over the re- 
mainder of 1943 for any and all of- 


ferings of canned staples, either 


from first hands or at resale. 


TOMATOES—With first hands ap- 
parently completely cleaned up on 
new pack which might be available 
for the civilian trade, distributors 
are pinning their hopes for addi- 
tional supplies upon possible re- 
lease of some Government hold- 
ings. In view of the fact that some 
canners were reportedly unable to 
meet full Government commit- 
ments this season, however, the 
outlook for such releases does not 
appear any too promising. 


CORN—Late developments in the 
canned corn picture have all been 
unfavorable. While there has been 
a good pack in the Mid-West, re- 
turns elsewhere have been less en- 
couraging. New York was badly 
hit, the pack in the Tri-states was 
far from a success, and Maine fell 
down badly from earlier estimates. 
Offerings in the open market are a 
thing of the past, at the moment, 
and nothing will be known as to 
possible additional supplies for the 
jobbing trade until canners have 
completed their Government set- 
asides. 


PEAS—Bearing out trade reports 
of an unsatisfactory season, the 
National Canners’ Association this 
week reported for 1943 a total pack 
of 33,826,568 cases of peas of all 
sizes, as compared with 34,852,651 
cases of all sizes in 1942. While 
reports continue in trade circles 
that additional offerings of peas 
may be looked for after the turn of 
the year, there are no offerings in 
the open market at the moment. 


LIMAS—Reports on lima bean 
packing are conflicting, with the 
Mid-West apparently making a 
good pack while Eastern canners 
are not doing so well. 


PUMPKIN—Good buying interest 
is developing on new pack pump- 
kin, and it is expected that the 
pack will be well booked up on 
available supplies before canning 
is over. 
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APPLE SAUCE—Canners’ reports 
this week are not unduly optimistic 
on the outlook for a good pack of 
apple sauce. High prices for the 
raw fruit and scarcity of wanted 
grades at prices which canners af- 
ford to pay are expected to limit 
production in most packing areas. 


cITRUS—With the market for 
raw fruit some $17 per ton in ex- 
cess of the price canners can pay 
under existing ceiling regulations, 
fewer Florida and Texas canniers 
are willing to accept tentative 
bookings on grapefruit juice from 
the coming season’s pack. This con- 
dition, of course, will necessitate 
either a higher ceiling for the 
canned product or a subsidy pro- 
gram—the latter strongly opposed 
by the canners. In any event, the 
trade is fearful that the final de- 
cision may be deferred to the point 
that the pack of the canned juice 
will suffer irreparably. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—One promi- 
nent packer, with a glass container 
adaptable for processing with a 
controlled closure, is packing cran- 
berry sauce in glass, and other 
packers are expected to have small 
packs in odd sizes of cans which 
may be released for the purpose. 
The outlook for anything ap- 
proaching a normal pack of cran- 
berry sauce, however, is most un- 
favorable, and jobbers will have a 
difficult time of it in getting much 
of the prepared product for their 
retail trade this season. 


SALMON—Reports from the Coast’ 
this week indicate that canners are 
completing their allotments of late 
varieties for the jobbing trade, and 
distributors are hopeful of fair 
stocks for their early 1944 require- 
ments. Arrivals of early varieties 
have been only moderate in East- 
ern jobbing circles thus far in the 
season. 


SHRIMP—Moderate quantities of 
shrimp are moving from the Gulf 
into distributing channels, at full 
ceiling prices, but supplies are far 
from plentiful, and many jobbers 
thus far have been unable to cover 
their inventories to any extent. 


TUNA—Canners are slow in 
making forwardings of new pack 
tuna already confirmed to the East- 
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ern jobbing trade, and the limited 
stocks which have come through in 
recent weeks have moved readily 
into consuming channels. 


SARDINES — Buyers are still 
scouring the market for Maine sar- 
dines, either from canners or at 
resale, but trading is at a virtual 
standstill, due to the shortage of 
offerings. Meanwhile, reports from 
California indicate that continued 
labor shortages in canning areas is 
cutting down pack totals on sar- 
dines. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Nothing 
constructive has come through 
from the Coast during the week 
with respect to additional supplies 
of either California or Northwest- 
ern fruits for the jobbing trade. 
Unofficial reports indicate that 
jobbers who made late pilgrimages 
to coast canners in an effort to se- 
cure increases in their allocations 
are meeting with the same lack of 
success which characterized simi- 
lar “buying trips” by other jobbers 
earlier in the season. In conse- 
quence, many private label lines 
will be rather meagre this winter 
and next spring, insofar as the 
more popular types of table fruits 
are concerned, and any jobber with 
any surpluses on hand need antici- 
pate no difficulty in trimming his 
sails via the resale route. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


A Little Rain—Prices Being Named and 
Shipments Moving—East-Bound Shipping 
Easy But West Bound Slowing Down— 
Canned Peeled Tomatoes Scarce—Only Light 
Winter Spinach Planting—Wide Range on 
Peach Prices—Big Cocktail Pack—Sardine 
Catch Declines—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 28, 1943. 


RAIN—During the third week of 
October California experienced the 
first rain of the season, but this 
was light in most districts and 
comparatively little damage was 
done. In the San Francisco area 
the precipitation to date is just 
about one quarter the normal, 
which illustrates how fortunate 


growers of beans and tomatoes and 
dryers of fruits have been. Snow 
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has fallen in the High Sierra and 
cool nights are noted, suggesting 
that winter is at hand. The ripen- 
ing of tomatoes has been checked 
and canners are again in a position 
to handle all offerings. 


SHIPPING—Canners have been 
coming out of late with prices on 
both fruits and vegetables and 
shipments are under way on an in- 
creased scale. Comparatively little 
difficulty is being had in making 
east-bound shipments, but west- 
bound freight is coming through 
slower and slower as the war 
progresses. Shippers in all lines 
are being advised to get needed 
west-bound merchandise on the 
way as quickly as possible, it being 
anticipated that as the tempo of 
war grows in the Pacific, railroads 
will be called upon to devote most 
of their equipment to the handling 
of war supplies on the westward 
runs. 


TOMATOES — Regardless of the 
size of the tomato pack in Califor- 
nia the output of Fancy, or Solid 
Pack, is bound to be limited. Owing 
to the scarcity of cannery labor, 
many canners were compelled to 
greatly reduce their packs of peeled 
tomatoes, and to run large quanti- 
ties of the fruit through the crush- 
ers for puree, instead of packing it 
in the Fancy or Standard grades. 
Sales of Fancy have been made of 
late at $1.7214 for No. 214s and 
$6.05 for No. 10s, with the corre- 
sponding sizes in Extra Standards 
priced at $1.45 and $5.10, and in 
Standards at $1.3214 and $4.60. 
Prices on Puree and tomato prod- 
ucts will be coming through 
shortly. 


SPINACH—A comparatively light 
acreage has been planted to winter 
spinach, it is reported, and a very 
considerable part of this crop is 
expected to be marketed in the 
fresh state. Practically all the 
spring crop has been sold and 
moved, but where quotations are 
made these are at $1.54 for No. 
214s and $5.38 for No. 10s. 


PEACHES—The ceiling prices of 
canners on cling peaches run a 
rather wider range than on most 
available items in the canned foods 
list. For example, some canners 
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quote Choice No. 214s as low as 
$2.16, while others are getting as 
much as $2.35. Chain store 
buyers have apparently combed 
this market very thoroughly for 
peaches, and it is not likely that 
much of this fruit is unsold. 


COCKTAIL—The bright spot in 
the California fruit picture prom- 
ises to be fruit cocktail, the pack 
of which may easily be the largest 
on record, according to responsible 
canners. Buyers have been scram- 
bling to get as much of the No. 1 
size as possible and have been pay- 
ing from $1.60 to $1.66 for this in 
the Fancy grade, with No. 214s 
running from $2.86 to $2.94. There 
is a brisk demand for fruit mix, 
an offshoot from fruit cocktail, and 
one employing fewer ingredients. 
Some seem to feel that this might 
become quite an important item, 
doing away with the use of ingre- 
dients canned earlier in the season. 


Some buyers have been so 
anxious to receive shipments of 
canned fruits, vegetables and fish 
that they have advised canners that 
they are willing to assume risks in 
case it is necessary to use box cars 
instead of refrigerator cars. They 
seemed to have the idea that their 
purchases would be going forward 
sooner if box-car shipment was 
specified. The canning trade was 
quite upset over the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order pro- 
hibiting the use of refrigerator 
cars for canned food shipment 
prior to November 15, and man- 
aged to get a modification of this. 


TOMATO PUREE—A considerable 
pack of tomato puree in five-gallon 
cans has been made this season, but 
some difficulties in transportation 
have been encountered. Numerors 
claims for damages have been pre- 
sented to railroad companies ar 1 
some are declining to accept r°- 
sponsibility where cans of this si’ 2 
are stacked more than three hig. 
Partly because of trouble of th ; 
kind, some canners are putting v- 
their late pack in No. 10s and a ? 
so advising buyers. 


~ 


SARDINES — California sardir > 
catches have shown a falling off ¢’ 
late and the pack is now well belo. 
that of last year to a correspondin ° 
date. The season started off with : 
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rich, but the early pace has not 
bccn maintained. The Government 
hs been buying quite freely of late 
and purchases have been quite 
sizeable. No. 1 ovals have sold as 
hivh as $4.79 a case, packed in to- 
mato sauce, and $4.04 packed 
natural. 


TUNA—Catches of albacore tuna 
off Oregon and Washington have 
dropped off sharply and it is be- 
lieved that the season is nearing 
an end. The pack in this district is 
expected to be almost as large as 
that of last year. Fishermen have 
been receiving from 17 to 18 cents 
a pound for albacore. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


Lucs—California canners are com- 
plaining of excessive losses of lug boxes 
and other branded containers furnished 
growers for the delivery of fruits and 
vegetables purchased by them. Growers 
have been found to be making use of 
these containers in handling products 
not delivered to canners and many of 
the lugs have fallen into the hands of 
outsiders. The matter has become so 
serious that the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia has arranged to launch a cam- 
paign to get lugs back into the posses- 
sion of members and to institute legal 
steps, where necessary, to stop illegal 
use of the property of canners. 


J. WARREN MCKIBBEN, in charge of 
sales of Hawaiian pineapple, salmon 
and sardines for the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., is a 
proud grandfather and is receiving con- 
gratulations for both himself and son- 
in-law, who is in the armed services. 


CARLTON BYRNE—A formal statement 
has been filed to indicate that the South 
Pacific Canning Company, fish canners 
of Long Beach, Calif., is being operated 
by Carlton E. Byrne, general partner, 
and Lloyd M. and Edith J. Smith, Esther 
S. Pyrne and the West Shore Company, 
lim‘-ed partners. 


T A, POGUE has been re-elected presi- 
der of the Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, 
Lir« vay, Calif., and Earl Houghton has 
be’ reappointed general manager, a 
po: he has held several years. Picking 
fo. anning is well under way, with the 


fruit of especially good size and quality. 
The glassed pack will be increased this 
year, despite the fact that the crop is 
smaller than that of 1942. 

THE SQUIRT Cco.—A plant for process- 
ing citrus juices has been completed at 
Glendale, Ariz., and has been placed in 
operation on grapefruit by its owner, 
the Squirt Company. At a later date, it 
is planned to handle oranges in addition 
to grapefruit. The company will produce 
concentrated grapefruit juice for the 
U. S. Government for lend-lease, as well 
as a base for a popular beverage. 

FIRE—The dehydration plant of the 
D. P. Boothe Fruit Company, Modesto, 
Calif., was partially destroyed by fire 
October 20, with a loss of about $40,000. 
The plant had been operating on cab- 
bage. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Week Shows Good Increase in Shrimp— 
’ Cooler Weather Helping the Oysters— 
Canning Comes Later. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 28, 1943. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
production of shrimp this past 
week showed a healthy increase 
over the previous week in the Gulf 
States, which made more shrimp 
available for the canneries. As is 
invariably the case, the Louisiana 
coast furnished the bulk of the 
shrimp produced. 

The Mississippi coast furnishes 
fairly good quantities of shrimp at 
times, but the Biloxi and other 
Mississippi factories get the most 
of their shrimp and oysters from 
the Louisiana Marsh, and the 
Louisiana Conservation Depart- 
ment collects a big revenue in taxes 
and license from the Mississippi 
shrimpers and oystermen that fish 
in Louisiana waters. 

In years gone by, canning fac- 
tories were erected in Rigolets and 
Dunbar, Louisiana, in order to be 
at the source of raw material, but 
due to the fact that this is a very 
marshy part of the State, houses 


and equipment had to be erected on 
pilings, with unprotected exposure 
to hurricanes and storms which 
occur in this section once in a while 
and destroyed the buildings. 


Another drawback has been the 
problem of keeping labor at these 
canneries, due to the lack of city 
facilities. Therefore, seafood can- 
neries in this part of the Louisiana 
coast have never been a success, 
notwithstanding that they were 
situated alongside the best fishing 
grounds and the best oyster bot- 
toms of the State of Louisiana. So 
the Mississippi canneries continue 
to be the nearest outlet that the 
fishermen have to dispose of the 
catches they make in the Louisiana 
marsh. 


The plants of the South operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection 
Service of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration report that for the 
week ending October 16, 1943, 
there were 20,792 cases of shrimp 
canned, which is an increase over 
the pack the previous week and 
brings up the total pack for the 
season to 268,176 cases, as com- 
pared with 309,384 cases packed 
during the same period last year. 

The weather is turning cold in 
this section and both the demand 
and the production of oysters is in- 
creasing, although there is no re- 
port of any being canned, and it 
will probably be a few weeks be- 
fore any canning takes place. 


WINTER STORING OF STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS 


Because the strawberry is almost the 
universal fruit, and because fields last 
on the average only about 3 years, the 
USDA says there is always a strong de- 
mand for replacement plants. The most 
practical method of storing the plants 
over winter is to dig in late fall or win- 
ter, hold them in the rough (that is, 
without crates) at 30 degrees to 32 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and then trim and 
bunch them just before shipping. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Mave Comoran yw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


CANNING TRADE - 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


November 1, 1943 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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WE’VE NEVER EATEN MORE 


Says Roy F. Hendrickson, Director, Food Distribution Admin- 
istration in the October issue of ‘‘Consumer’s Guide."’ 


Now that we have full employment, it 
is important for all of us to notice what 
this does for food consumption and agri- 
culture. 

For many years—particularly during 
the surpluses of the _ thirties—many 
people were convinced that domestic food 
consumption could not be expanded be- 
cause the size of the human stomach was 
limited. 


In the middle thirties, however, several 
careful studies were undertaken which 
brought evidence that many people were 
not filling their stomachs. We learned 
that poor people were eating only one- 
half to one-third as much of all foods, 
except the staples, as middle-income 
families. Middle-income people in turn 
were buying much less than the upper- 
income groups. 

Some persons concluded that there was 
a tremendous potential demand for food 
if low-income people could eat as much 
as middle-income people—but it was still 
only a theory. 

That theory has been proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt in the forties for 
in 1941 we consumed more food than at 
any other time in our history; a new 
high record was established in 1942, and 
early 1943 demonstrated a further in- 
crease, clearly proving that there is a 
tremendous demand for food when people 
are fully employed and have more nearly 
adequate incomes. 


Before meat rationing went in, we 
were eating 13% per cent more meat 
than we ate before the war and even our 
present allocation permits nearly five per 
cent more. We are drinking 20 per cent 
more milk than we did even in 1941 and 
more than 25 per cent more than we did 
before the war. Last year we set a new 
egg-eating high. This year we are top- 
ping that record by another 8 per cent. 
Before the rationing of canned fruits 
and vegetables, we were eating 23% per 
cent more of this food than we did before 
the war. And so it goes. 

For many foods—particularly meats, 
dairy products, poultry, and fruits—it is 
abundantly clear that even with record 
consumption achieved, all civilian food 
demands have not been met. It is safe 
to say that even if we had not had to 
supply our military forces—and that is 
war food job number one—and help our 
allies, domestic consumers would have 
had no trouble in exceeding their own 
records and in using practically all the 
tremendous supplies that were dis- 
tributed for direct war use. 

That record is something to think 
about now and to keep clearly in mind 
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for the post-war period. We have had a 


complete demonstration of the fact that 


we can have a prosperous agriculture 
and a well-fed Nation if we can get to 
people all that they would like to eat. 


During wartime it isn’t essential that 
we achieve new records of civilian con- 
sumption of food—it is far more im- 
portant that we have adequate food to 
assure us that our nutritional needs are 
met. We can sacrifice some variety and 
most of the luxuries, and reduce our 
consumption of some foods without 
danger and with the advantage that 
these sacrifices assist the war effort. 
With rare exceptions people are glad to 
do this. 

But after the war some factors will 
change. Many farm people will be re- 
turning not only from the military 
services but from urban jobs which they 
have filled while city residents were away 
with the armed forces. The productive 
capacity of the farms in terms of man- 
power will be substantially increased, 
and machinery will have been improved 
and will be available in greater quanti- 
ties, too. 


In short, we will have a potential ca- 
racity to produce on farms which will 
be extremely large even after some re- 
duction in acreage planted to crops is 
made in recognition of the needs of soil 
conservation. The problem is going to 
be to maintain full employment, not only 
cn the farms which are dependent large- 
ly upon the consumers in cities and 
towns but in the cities and towns, so as 
to provide the incomes which make effec- 
tive demand for food and the ability on 
the part of the consumer to satisfy his 
wants. 


The solving of this problem is one of 
the post-war challenges which no one 
with hopes for a better post-war world 
should neglect to consider. 


USE LIME TO CUT FERTILIZER 
BILLS 


You can get high crop yields without 
using lime—if you want to use a ton or 
more of 5-10-10 fertilizer per acre! But 
if you want to keep that fertilizer bill 
down and help conserve materials, you 
would be wise to use adequate amounts 
of lime, according to Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, professor of soil chemistry at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
Ne 

“Lime hastens the decay of organic 
material and speeds up the production 
of nitrates from it,” Dr. Bear points out. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“It helps keep the phosphoric acid of 
fertilizers available to the crops for a 
much longer period than it would he 
otherwise. And, since the roots of plants 
grow much more deeply in well-limed 
soils, more of the natural supply of pot- 
ash in the subsoil becomes available for 
use.” 


Even the potato grower could cut his 
fertilizer expenses considerably by using 
lime if it were not for the fact that lime 
happens to promote scab on potatoes, the 
soil chemist says. However, since grow- 
ers of spinach, cabbage, tomatoes, clover, 
alfalfa and scores of other crops are 
never bothered with such lime-induced 
troubles, Dr. Bear believes it sound busi- 
ness sense to apply plenty of this “thrift 
powder” to their land and reap the two- 
way reward lime provides—a saving on 
fertilizer bills in the fall and more in- 
come because of increased yields next 
summer. 


GET BEHIND THE ‘FOOD FIGHTS 
FOR FREEDOM” CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


imprinted on each label. Ordinarily you 
would nct even consider this, but today 
your canned foods are taken off the 
shelves of the retail dealer as soon as 
they are placed there. Few, if any, cans 
of food carrying an imprint of this 
“Food Fights for Freedom” campaign 
will be remaining in dealers’ hands six 
months from now or even three, for that 
matter. 


All suggestions previously made as to 
the publicizing of the vitamin centent of 
your canned foods still hold good. As has 
been pointed out, the early stages of this 
Food Conservation Program were based 
on making all acquainted with the basic 
nutritional values of all foods in com- 
mon use. Canned foods are in a fortu- 
nate position. In many cases a serving 
of one or the other provides a fair share 
at least of needed daily vitamins. As 
foods become more scarce, more and 
more will we look at our vitamin balance 
and arrange our daily diet accordingly. 
Let the record of the vitamin content of 
your canned foods become a matter of 
public record. 


In your trade contacts become an am- 
bassador of co-operation with this effort 
to make our national food supply stretch. 
Discuss the campaign with your custom- 
ers, explain what you are doing to tie in 
with it,,and check with them as to the 
extent of their participation. Do what 
you can to make their contribution more 
effective. It is not sufficient this time 
that you feel others will be able to ‘o 
more, that everyone knows about (ie 
gigantic efforts to “Save Food” and thot 
you may rest content you need do noi- 
ing about it. The culminative effect of 
all-out participation of all will alone <o 
the job. Your future sales and profi's 
will increase as you do your share no, 
and as other opportunities for doing so 
arise. 


November 1, 1943 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV 


Fancy (A) No. 2 1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
12-ounce vacuum .... 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.2385 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 | 6.40 5.95 

1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

CBB) 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
12Z-OUNCE VACUUM 1.06 1.01 1.085 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region III—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—AlIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V 
Fancy (A) No. 2... 1.825 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
NNO. 1.775 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
ee 6.30 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
Dx. Std. (B) No. 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
d 1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
1.00 -925 -975 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 21%4’s, 174%4c; 10’s, 50¢ per dozen less than maximum 
for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
‘onnecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 

insylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
‘ato, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

a, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
“acks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 

Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
“ssissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
‘rizona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 


“HE CANNING TRADE - November 1, 1943 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida | Texas West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 

No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 6.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 

No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 

No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% -97% 1.02% 1.0744 ‘1.12% 

No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.26 2.35 2.50 2.60 

No. 10 445 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 

No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 

No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 3=61.15 

No. 3 cyl 2.80 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

CANNED FISH 

OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

East South West Coast 

Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-43) 

1 Ib. ll. K%lb. Kl. 1b. Wl. Ib. 

Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 

C.R. 
Alaska Chinook.. ......... 17.60 10.00 

Red 15.00 15.50 10.00 

King .... amet 

Pink ... 8.00 8.00 5.60 ani 

Chum ..... 5.40 

Sockeye ............ 15.00 16.00 11.00 
Puget Sound 

Sockeye 18.00 19.00 11.40 ction 
COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 13.00 6.60 

Silverside re 8.00 5.20 

SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 

East Central West Coast 
(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
\% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

\% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

100 cans «ae “se 
% Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
% Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 

SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 

East South West Coast 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 

Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can 

Alaska No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.76 1.525 7.65 1.55 1.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.875 6.90 » 1.40 7.00 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 1.26 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 

C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 

Alaska No. 4 and up Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 6.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 

Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 ; 1.15 5.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 

Sweet No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 

C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 . 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.825 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 

Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 6.15 

Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 * 6.40 

Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 5 715 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 
MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 885 1.725 2.325 860 1.70 2.800 8650 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.1256 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 800 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.625 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.86 1.55 2.100 7.76 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.256 1.65 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.46 1.950 7.26 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.456 1.950 7.25 ] 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.456 1.950 17.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.226 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.276 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.650 56.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 56.60 1.175 1.576 6.85 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.25 ‘1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.826 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.6765 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 6.86 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.60 2.026 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.86 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.60 2.026 7.60 1.3875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.256 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.8256 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.256 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.76 
C or Std. 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 56.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.25 1.676 6.26 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.675 5.85 1.15 1.650 65.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.26 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.5625 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 65.60 1.175 1.575 56.85 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.25 1.675 6.2é 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 6.856 1.125 1.525 65.60 1.10 1.475 6.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region IIJ—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—OQhio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
‘ By V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada ani 

myhee Counties. 
Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—American Vegetable Slicer; Peer- 
less 10-valve Syruper; Food Machinery Corp. Tomato Filler; 
Gaddie Spinach Washer; Roy Nelson Tomato Scalder; Invincible 
and Peerless Corn Huskers; Model G Tue Corn Cutters for 
Whole Kernel Corn; No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutter for Cream 
Style Corn; 200 feet 15’ Roller Case Conveyor. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


15-ton 22’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale $ 440.00 
20-ton 24’ x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Secale 575.00 
30-ton 34’ x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale 1040.00 
Bonded Vibrating Screens—Single Deck 495.00 


All new—immediate delivery. Also some used equipment with- 
out priority. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, 2176 S. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Six 10’ sections gravity Conveyors, rollers 14’ 
long at 4” centers, good condition. Snow Hill Canning Co., 
Snow Hill, Md. 


- FOR SALE—1 Morral Double Husker, used, in good con- 
dition. WANTED—1 Morral Single Husker, used, fair con- 
dition. Straight sale or trade. Adv. 4370, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model E-C.R. Bean Snipper; 6 Model B-C.R. 
Bean Snippers; 1 Monitor Single-bed Bean Grader (sieves out 
3-sv. beans); 1 Monitor Double-bed Bean Grader (sieves out 3 
& 4-sv. beans); I Monitor large-size Bean Cutter; 2 Townsend 
No. 3 Bean Cutters; 1 Ayars 7-pocket Bean & Tomato Filler; 1 
Sinclair-Seott Pea Cleaner; 1 Sprague Rotary Exhauster, No. 2 
& No. 2% cans. All this machinery in fine condition, some prac- 
tially new. Adv. 4373, The Canning Trade. 


“OR SALE—Three Langsenkamp Lightning Ketchup Coils to 
f'. six-foot diameter tank, with Stickle Traps for each coil; 

: three Cypress Tanks, 6 feet diameter, 7 feet deep; all in 
© od condition. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


“OR SALE—Four Rotary Type Automatic Capping Ma- 

‘ nes in working condition, three Catsup and one Chili Sauce, 
oufactured by the Aluminum Seal Company, New Kensing- 
. Pennsylvania. United Bag Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VANTED—Offerings of Salt stock, Boiled Cider, Grapes, 
pe Pulp, or Grape Juice frozen in bbls. or pasteurized in 
al. cans for legal buyers. Can give you prompt shipping 
‘ructions. Also want Apple Pomace, Apple Chop, Screen- 
s. Can also move carlots Green and Red Pimentos or Pep- 
s in brine, and frozen Fruits, Berries, Juices, Canned Foods, 
‘ney, ete. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Vegetable Peeler, 8 or 10 ft. Blancher and 
Whirlpool Washer. J. W. Furman, Northumberland, Pa. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Wooden Boxmaking Machinery: Nailing Ma- 
chines, Boxboard Matchers, Printers, etc. J. Wolfson, 806 Key- 
stone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—One 20 H.P. Almond Right Angle Drive; One 10 
or 12 foot section Roller Inspection Table; One Rotary Tomato 
Washer capable of handling 10 or 15 tons of tomatoes per hour; 
One Tomato Juice Filler for 46-0z. cans, No. 2 or No. 10; One 
Tomato Cooker and Cooler for No. 2 cans capable of holding 
approx. 1500 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler for 46-oz. 
cans approx., holding 800 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler 
for No. 10 cans capable of holding 300 or 400 cans; One Two- 
Row No. 2 Can Electric Boxer; One No. 2 Can Unscrambler; 
One Crate Dump, Standard Knapp; One Automatic Case Sealer 
with Compression Belt; Two No. 10 Tomato Cookers; One 
Haynie Tomato Scalder; One Air Compressor approx. 7 x 8 
with motor. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Head Fieldman with detailed experience on peas. 
Central Wisconsin packer of peas and beans offers permanent 
position with good salary. State age, draft status, and expe- 
rience in first letter. Adv. 4367, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager for general line packer in 
New York State, giving particular emphasis to Peas, Corn and 
Beets. Splendid opportunity for man between the ages of 30 
and 45 capable of taking complete charge of plant production 
and whose ability commands a substantial compensation. Adv. 
4369, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As General Manager with concern 
canning vegetables or growing and canning vegetables. 20 
years experience. Adv. 4372, The Canning Trade. 


CAN YOU USE A MAN who has had 15 years canning 
experience as Production Superintendent, Maintenance Engineer 
and Plant Superintendent? Knows processing, labeling, °ship- 
ping, personnel management, and modern plant layout. Mar- 
ried, draft exempt, and A-1 references. Adv. 4374, The Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager of Food Processing 
Plant: Years of experience canning and freezing with biggest 


and best. Can grow and harvest for quality. Will consider 
business connection with good prospects. References. Adv. 
4375, The Canning Trade. 
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CORRUGATED « SOLID FIBRE 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


SMILE AWHILE 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 


Morral Labeling Machine 


and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


BALTIMORE, _ 
\ MD. 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DISPERSED HARMONY 


A Southern storekeeper, who was also justice of the peace, 
was sitting in front of his store when a colored man drove up. 

“Say, squiah,” the latter announced, “dat woman you married 
me to las’ week has ten chillun, an’ every one ob dem plays some 
kin’ ob a musical inst’ment.” 

“Why, that’s a regular band, Mose,” replied the justice. 
you want me to send off and get you a horn, too?” 

“No, suh,” was the dismal response. “Ah wants to git dis- 
banded.” 


“Do 


After a special sermon in support of foreign missions when 
the contribution plate was presented to a certain man, he said 
to the holder, “I don’t believe in missions.” 

“Then take some out,” said the deacon, “it’s for the heathen.” 


PUT UP YOUR DUKES 


First Salesman—So you went through France with samples? 
How did you make out? 

Second Salesman—Rotten. Every time I handed any one my 
card he thought I wanted to fight a duel. 


CONVINCED 


“At last Elmer has agreed that he should try to reduce his 
weight.” 

“What persuaded him?” 

“He stood up to give his seat in the street-car to a lady the 
other night, and two ladies thanked him and sat down.” 


The old Scotchman had bragged that he could name any 
varieties of liquors by merely tasting them and offered to bet 
with several of his cronies. He was promptly taken up. 

After tasting several brands of Scotches, ryes, brandies, gins, 
wines, sherries, etc., and correctly naming them, his friends were 
becoming desperate. Then one of them had a bright thought. 
He handed the master-taster a glass of water. 

The Scot tasted, smacked his lips thoughtfully and tasted 
again. 

“Weel,” he admitted finally, “I dinna ken the name o’ this, 
but I recollect o’ tastin it when I was a wee laddie!” 


BURNT CORK? 

The teacher had related the story of the shepherd who, find- 
ing a lamb astray in a blinding snowstorm, took off his coat 
and wrapped it around the little creature as he carried it bac! 
to the fold. “Now,” said the teacher, “who can tell me of 2 
similar act of kindness?” 

“TI can, miss,” piped up one youngster. “I’ve often hear? 
father say he was going to put his shirt on a horse.” 

“Why are you limping?” 

“Went horseback riding yesterday.” 

“Did you fall off?” . 

“No. I wish I had.” 


HELP WANTED 

Big Sister—Oh, why doesn’t the baby stop crying? I don ° 
know what to do with her. 

Little Sister—Why? Didn’t the directions come with her? 

Clerk—Now that you’ve seen all the blankets in the stor., 
which one do you wish. 

Lady—Oh, I was only looking for a friend, and didn’t expe: 
to buy. 

Clerk—Well, ma’am, if you think she’s in that remainin- 
blanket up there I’ll take it down for you. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


. Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. Kk. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 


“LOCKS, Process Time. 
rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
‘. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JILS, Cooking. 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

| Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
|. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
E n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
( nolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Il. 
ara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


INVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
nolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JNVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


n Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
aolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder 'Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


: Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 2 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III.” 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. : 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation,. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, baa 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baitimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Corporation, Hoopeston, “Th. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder C iagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food eT Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, os 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, 
H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products i Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapo is, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., i. Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, gg | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Cern 
es, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co: 1. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Cor. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 


SHAKER 


JUICE 
BRINER 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


/ LIKE DEWALCO® 

ADHESIVE 
THEYRE 
FOR CANNE RSI 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


Th CANNING TRADE - November 1, 1943 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 


CcRCO 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 


= 
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wi, 
ompt shipment of com- 
ete line of lap pastes, 
Serving the Eastern Shore 


name you can trust 


Not much can be told about the future 


crop by looking at a sample of seed: your 
best guarantee is the reputation of the 


name on the bag. 


We have been serving the vegetable pack- 
ing industry since its early days. You 
know us! The years have shown con- 
tinual growth in confidence and mutual 


benefit from the quality of 


ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main office: New Haven, Conn. 
Atlanta e Cambridge,N.Y. ¢ Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Memphis 


Milford, Conn. « Salinas « San Antonio 
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